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E call furniture the collec- 
tion of movable and other 
objects which serve to or- 
nament orfurnish a house 
without directly forming a part of it." It 
has been remarked that to judge of the 
character of a man who no longer exists, 
it would suffice to see an inventory of his 
household goods, his clothes, his jewels, 
his books, etc., because all these things by 
their solidity or their frivolity give a com- 
plete idea of the personality. Hence, it is 
impossible to trace even summarily the 
history of French furniture without estab- 
lishing some connection between what 
constitutes that furniture and the material 
and moral life of the people to whom it 
belonged. Until a not very distant epoch 
furniture [meuble, from the Latin mobilis, 
movable] preserved its traveling aspect. 
This aspect, still familiar in the time of the 
League and of the Fronde, did not ap- 
proach what it had been in the middle 
ages. Until about 1450 furniture fol- 
lowed the person of its lord and master 
each time that he changed his residence; 
it was also specially constructed in view 
of these rapid displacements. Every 
piece of furniture might be transformed 
into a chest (coffre). Hence pieces of 
furniture of limited and peculiar form. 
Hence those cup-boards which could be 
divided into several compartments easy 
to load on to a pack-horse. Hence also the 
strength and simplicity of the early fur- 
niture. However, taste and the love of 
display, characteristics of our race, were 
not to be suppressed. The chests were 
sometimes clasped with silver, enriched 



with paintings, and if in plain wood were 
superbly covered with tapestry and rich 
stuffs. 

The exigencies of life, war, and pillage 
have done away with most of the movable 
furniture of the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries. For exact information as to its 
character, we are obliged to depend 
largely upon miniatures, paintings in 
books, and we are especially impressed 
with the extraordinary importance given 
to hangings and draperies in this period. 

A revolution analogous to the Gothic 
movement in architecture brought about 
the complete transformation of furniture. 
The period of this revolution has never 
been precisely fixed. However, it may 
be supposed that it took place about 
1350. In the same way that the archi- 
tects had in their edifices substituted for 
the plain walls supporting the weight 
of the vault a series of pillars and little 
columns connected by arches . . . 
so had also these clever cabinet makers 
and carpenters ceased to make the dif- 
ferent surfaces of their coffers of boards, 
clumsily cut, laid side by side and held 
together by an armature of iron; from that 
time on they formed the general structure 
of these pieces of furniture of beams 
solidly joined by means of tenons and 
mortises, constituting a sort of frame, 
and fitted the interior of these frames with 
panels of slight thickness grooved into 
these strong structures. This combina- 
tion of frames and panels, methodically 
placed, by its succession of different 
planes, took away all monotony of sur- 
face. Moreover, it permitted the sculptor 
to come to the aid of the cabinet maker. 
The furniture of this time presents striking 
resemblances to the edifices. Some large 
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pieces, such as armoires, form veritable 
monuments. The panels of sideboards 
and chairs are, like the walls, decorated 
with three and four-lobed arches, with 
little steeples and with pierced work. Like 
them they are surmounted by small 
balustrades, their angles filled in with tiny 
columns. 

The Renaissance, in its first period, 
acted with furniture as it did with archi- 
tecture. It preserved the main lines of the 
old forms and limited itself to filling up 
and adorning them with ornaments of a 
more modern fashion. 

It was only about 1530 that furniture 
with a framework and panels as well as 
chairs began to adopt a really new order. 
Pieces of furniture became more complex, 
with columns, porticos, pediments, niches, 
friezes, cartouches, caryatids, etc., consti- 
tuting veritable little monumental facades. 

With the regency of Catherine de Medici, 
the Italian taste made itself felt at the 
French court. Ebony made its appear- 
ance, and ivory mingled its delicate white 
arabesques with the new wood and the 
passion for pretty cabinets kept pace with 
the spread of incrustation. It was at this 



time that sculpture in connection with 
furniture acquired its greatest importance. 
Everywhere in France schools were 
formed which added to the general style 
their own good qualities or defects. Large 
pieces of furniture were covered with lux- 
uriant reliefs, but small pieces, such as 
chairs and the like, remained simple in 
form and borrowed their magnificence 
from the rich stuffs in which they were 
upholstered, as tapestries, velvets, em- 
broideries, etc., played an ever more 
important part. 

The pillage and anguish which ac- 
companied the religious wars checked 
momentarily this passion for furniture, 
but with the reign of Henry IV it began 
again with redoubled intensity. Marie 
de Medici, Anne of Austria, Richelieu and 
after him Mazarin encouraged by their 
examples the most sumptuous excess. 

To be continued 

(Translated and paraphrased from H. 
Havard, Dictionnaire de V ameublement et 
de la decoration depuis le XIII 6 Steele 
. . . v. 3, p. 820, article Mobilier.) 

M.McI. 
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